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Satire’s my weapon ; but I’m too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet: 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

T hieves, super cargoes, sharpers, and directors.—Pore. 


RUPTURE OF THE NEGOCIATION BETWEEN THE 
QUEEN AND KING. 





‘When Greek meets Greck, then comes the tug of war.” 


Madness has prevailed, and this dispute will yet agitate the 
nation. Power, on the one hand, feels what it can do: and 
INNOCENCE on the other is equally prepared to meet the re- 
sult. Where the Justice of the case lies, is evident enough ; 
but Justice is nota security for right, under the system which 
prevails in this country: else the persecutors of the Reformers 
had been in prison, and our friends at [Ichester, Lincoln, and 
Lancaster had been enjoying the peace, and the protection, to 
which their public spirit, and private yirtues entitle them. It 
is a matter of almost certainty, if the Ministers are deter- 
mined to encounter the odium and disgrace of a successful per- 
secution of the Queen, that it is in their power to find witnesses 
who will swear what they please, and a jury that shall not 
disappoint them in the wished for sentence, ‘The Queen’s inno- 


cence will not suffer by her condemnation;—it is even estab- 
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lished by the accusations preferred against her, and the parties 
who prefer them. What of goodness, what of virtue, what 

of integrity, have they not denounced as dungereus to the 

state? What single viriue is left amongst them “ to redeem 

their race?” But they are still safe in their influence, and 

certain of its result. lence we fear, not forthe honour, but 

the safety of the Queen. The former they cannot tarnish—but 

the second is at their mercy, unless the public indignation 

should be too formidably awakened, to endanger their places, 
which they love better even than the persecution of honest 
worth. The approval of the Manchester slaughter by the as- 
semblies selected as the judges of the Queen, is enough to 
demonstrate what her accusers dare do, and what guilt her 
judges dare support. We have but space in our present num- 
ber to give that sketch of the negociation, which is requisite 
to the formation of a correct Judgment upon this dispute, whieh 
may involve the peace of the empire: and upon which it is 
necessary for the Reformers to have accurate information. 

The charges are yet sealed up in the yreen bag. Of them, 
literally, therefore, nothing are known. It is known, that to 
prevent a public disclosure, it was recommended to her Majes- 
ty, by lier constitutional advisers, to offer to receive any terms, 
not inconsistent with her dignity and honour, which the King 
might think fit to propose. The terms which he had proposed, 
had been submitted to Mr. Brougham, in April last, but not 
communicated to the Queen, until her arrival in England. The 
following is Lord Liverpool’s official note on the subject. 


© 15th April, 1820, 

‘ The act of the 54th Geo. IIT. cap. 160 recognized the separa- 
tion of the Prince Regent from the Princess of Wales, and allotted 
a separate provision forthe Princess. This provision was to con- 
tinue during the fife of his late Majesty, aud to determine at his 
demise. In consequence of that event it has altogether ceased, 
and no provision can be made for her until it shall please his Ma- 
jesty to recommend to Parliament an arrangement for that pur- 
pose. 

‘* The King ts willing te recommend to Parliament to enable 
his Majesty to settle an annuity of 50,0001. a year upon the Queen, 
to be enjoyed by her during her natural lifes and in leu of ary 
claim in the nature of jointuce or otherwise, provided she will en- 
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ease not to come intoany part of the British dominions, and pro- 
vided she engages to take some other name or title than that of 
Queen ; and not to exercise any of the rights or privileges of Queen, 
other than with respect fo the appointment of Jaw officers, or to 
any proceedings in courts of justice, ‘The annuity to cease upon 
the viviation of these engagements, viz, upen her coming info apy 
part of the British dominions, or her assuming the title of Queen, 
or her exereising any of the rights or privileges of Queen, other 
than above excepted, after the annuity shail have been settled 
upon her. 

‘* On her consent to an engagement upon the above conditions, 
Mr. Brougham is desired to obtain a decloration to this effeet, 
siened by herself; and at the same time a fall authority to con- 
clude with such person as his Majesty may appoiat a formal ene 
gagement upon these principles.” 


These propositions are the same insulting terms of which 
Lord Uutehinson was the disgraced courier to St. Omers; and 
which could only be rejected, without the necessity of any con- 
sideration, by any one short of the depravity of an accustomed 
wanton. On the agreement to negotiate, these infamous pro- 
positions were laid before her Majesty ; which it is clear, are 
stipulations that she should acknowledge herself guilty, and 
live a mendicant upon the good pleasure of the most gracious 
King ; for though it is proposed, that the nation shall pay her 
stipend, yet it is left to the King’s pleasure to withhold tt, on 
the “ violation of these engagements.” Nothing but a sincere 
desire to spare the public discicsure of anoiher’s shame, could 
have induced the Queen to make any reply to these proposi- 
tions, after she had stated herself ready to receive such pro- 
positions only, as were consistent with her honor, and dignity : 


— bunt she did return the following answer :— 

‘* The Queen commands Mr. Broughain to inform Lord Liver- 
poo! that she has received his lelter, and that the memorandum of 
April 15, 1820, which the proposition made through Lord Hutch- 
inson had oppezred to supersede, has also been now submitted to 
her Majesty for the first time. 

‘Her Majesty does not consider the terms there specified as at 
all according to the condition upon which she informed Lord 
Liverpool yesterday that she would eitertain a proposal—namely, 
that it should be consistent with her dignity and honour. At the 
same time she is willing to acquit those who made this proposal of 
intending any thing oflensive to her Majesty; and Lord Liverpool’s 
letter indicates a disposition to receive any suggestion which she 
may offer. | 

‘*‘ Her Majesty retains the same desire which she commanded 
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Mr. Brougham yesterday to express, of submitting her own wishes 
to the authority of Parliament, now so decisively interposed. Still 
acting upon the same principle, she now commands Mr. Brougham 
to add, that she feels it necessary, before making any farther pro- 
posal, to have it understood that the recognition of her rank and 
privileges as Queen must form the basis of any arrangement which 
can be made. The moment that basis is established, her Majesty 
will he ready to suggest a method by which she conceives all exist- 
ing difierences may be satisfactorily adjusted.” 


This, it might have been imagined, would have “produced 
some disposition to forego the power of insult, aad put an end 
to the mockery of negotiation, in which one party stipulated 
the terms. But it will be seen, by the protocol of the first 
conference, (which took place after several ineffectual attempts 
on the part of the Queen to obtain some specitic basis for a 
freaty, through the medium of a correspondence,) that the 
King was nol to retract, what it was evident had been unad- 


visedly and rashly done ; in his name and on his behalf, 


PROTOCOL OF THE FIRST CONFERENCE HELD IN ST. 
JAMES’S-SOUARE, JUNE 15, 1820. 


In pursuance of the notes of the 15th and (4th of June, the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh, on the part of the King, hav- 
ing met Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman, her Majesty’s law officers, 
in order to facilitate the proposed personal discussions, it was sug- 
gested by the former— 

1, That the persons named to frame an arrangement, although 
representing different interests, should consider themselves, in 
discharge of this duty, not as opposed to each other, but as act- 
ing in concert with a view to frame an arrangement, in compliance 
with the understood wish of Parliament, which may avert the 
necessily of a public enquiry into the information Jaid before the 
two Houses. 

2, The arrangement to be made must be of such a nature as to 
require from neither party any concession as to the result to which 
such inquiry, if proceeded on, might lead, The Queen must not 
be understood to admit, nor the King to retract, any thing. 

3. That, in order tne better to accomplish the above important 
object, it was proposed that whatever might pass in the first con- 
ference should pledge neither party to any opinion; that nothing 
should be recorded without previous communication, and, as far 
as possible, commen consent; and that, in order to facilitate ex 
planation, and to encourage unreserved discussion, the substance 
only of what passed should be reported. ; 

These preliminary points being agreed to, the question to be ex- 
amined (ascontained in Lord Liverpool's memorandum of A prill5, 
1820, delivered to Mr. Brougham previous to his proceeding to St. 
Omer’s, and in Lord Liverpool’s note of the 1th June, and Mr, 
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Brougham’s note of the 12th June, written by the Queen’s com- 
wand) were— 
st, The future residence of the Queen abroad. 

Qdly, The title which her Majesty might think fit to assume 
when travelling on the continent. 

3dly, The non-exercise of certain rights of patronage in Eng- 
land, which it might be desirable that her Majesty might desist 
from excrcising, should she reside abroad ; and 

4thly, The suitable income to be assigned for life to the Queen, 
residing abroad. 

Her Majesty’s Law-officers, on the part of the Queen, desired, 
in the first instance, thatthe fourth point should be aliogether 
Jaid aside in these conferences ; that her Majesty desived it ‘might 
make no part of the conditions, nor be mixed with the present 
discussions. 

They then proceeded to state, that under all the circumstances 
of her Majesty’s position, they would not say that her Majesty bad 
any insuperable objection to living abroad; on the contrary, if 
such foreign residence were deemed indispensible to the completion 
of an arrangement so much desired by Parliament, her Majesty 
might be prevailed upon to acquiesce; but then, that certain 
steps must be taken to remove the possibility of any inference 
being drawn from such compliance, and from the enquiry not 
being proceeded in, unfavourable to her Majesty’s honour, and 
inconsistent with that recognition which is the basis of these ne- 
gociations 5 and her Majesty’ s law ofhcers suggested, with this 
view, the restoration of her name to the Liturgy. 

To this it was replied, that the King’s government would no 
doubt learn with great surprise, that a question of this important 
nature had now been brought forward for the first time, without 
baving been adverted to in any of the previous discussions, and 
without beiog included amongst the heads now to be treated of ; 
that the Liturgy had heen already regulated by his Majesty’s formal 
declaration in council, and in the exercise of his Majesty’s le ‘gal 
authority ; that {the King, in yielding his own feclings and views 
to the wishes of Parliament, could not be understood (in the ab- 
sence of inquiry) to aller any of those impressions under which his 
Majesty had hitherto deliberately and advisedly acted; and that as 
it was at the outset stated, the King could not be expected lo re- 
tract any thing, no hope could be held ovt that the King’s Govern- 
ment would feel themselves justified in subinilting such a proposi- 
tion to his Majesty. 

To this it was answered, that although the point of the Liturgy 
was certainly not included by name amongst tie heads to be dis- 
cussed, her Majesty’s Law-Officers felt themselves entitled to 
bring it forward in its connection with the question of her Ma- 
jesty’ s residence abroad. It was further contended,that the alter- 
ation in the Lilurgy was contrary to the plain sense and even letter 
of the statute, and thatit was highly objecutonable on coastitu. 
tional grounds, being contrary to the whole policy of the law res- 
pecting the security of the succession, and hiabie to be repeated in 
eases where the succession sisell 1 ee * i rah by il: and 
thercfore it was said a step sotaken might well be retraced witheut 
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unplying any unworthy concession. It was also urged, that te 
omission having beer plainly made in contemplation of legal or 
Parhiainentary proceedings against her Majesty, it followed, when 
those proceedings were iv be abandoned, that the omission should 
be supplied: and it fclloved, for the same reason, that supplying 
it would tiuply no retraction. 

it was repiucd, that his Majesty had decided that her Majesty's 
name snould not be inserted in the Liturgy, for several reasons 
not now necessary to discitss; that his Majesty had acted under 
legal advice, and in conformity to the practice of his Royal 
predecessors 3 ; and that the decision of his Majesty had not been 
taken solely with a view to intended proceedings in Parliament oc 
at Jaw. 

lndependent of the enquiry instituted before parliament, his 
Majesty had feit hivselt long since called upon to adopt certain 
measures to which his Majesty, as bead of his family, and in the 
exercise of his prerogative. was clearly competent, These acts, 
toveiher with that now uncer consideration, however reluctantly 
adopted , and however painful tohis Majesty's feelings, were taken 
pou Sto: mids which ag discontinnance of the inquiry before par- 
liamentcould aot ali ct, Miwhich his — ‘oy cor td not therefore 
be expecicd to resciud, “T} De principle hairiy applted would go, im 
trath, no farther than to repli ice Lhe parties in the relative position 

di which they stood iniuedistely before her Majesty’s arrival and 
hidees ihe King’s Message was seat down to both houses ef 
parlianie uf. 

After further discussion on this point, it was agreed that the 
Duke of Weliazton and Lord Castlereagh should report to the 
Cabinet what had passed, and come prepared with their determina- 
tion te the ne: at conference. 

Her Majesty’s Law-Officers then asked, whether, in the event of 
the orate propositien not being adopted, any other proceeding 
could be Bugrestcy d on ihe part of his Majesty’ s Governume:t, which 
rig! lit re nder | her Majest vsresidence abroad consistent with the re- 
coenition of her iicht, ind the vindication of her character; and 
they specially puinted at the official satroduction of ber M: ajesty to 
foreign Courts! D¥ tic King’s Ministers abroad. Upon this it was 
observed, that this nropesition ap peared open to the same dif. 
culty ip point of pric tiple: it was calling upoa the King to retract 
the decision for mally ta en and avo, oda on the part of iis Majesty 
-—a Cecision already nolified to foreicu Courts 3 and to rendes the 
position of his Majesty’ s represtatatives abroad, in relation lo hee 
slajesty, consistent with that of Uheir Sovereign at home; that 
the purposes ior which this was sought by the Queen's law-ofti- 
cers Was inconsisteat with the principle adwitted at the conmence- 
ment of the conference, and was one thatcenid net be rcasonably 
required to be accomplished by the act of his Majesty—namely, 
ty vive to her Majesty’s conduct the counteaance which the 
state of the case, as at present beiore his Majesty, altogether 
precluded, 

At the same tune it was stated, that while his Majesty, consist - 
Baily wits the Kleps already ay “4, contd pot authorize the pub- 
tc reception ef the Queen, or the introduction of her Majesty at 
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foreign courts by his winisters abroad, there was nevertheless every 
disposition to see that branch of the orders already given faithfully 
and liberally executed, which enjoined the British ministers on the 
Continent to facilitate, within thete respective missions, her Majes- 
ty’s accommodation, and to contribute to her personal comfort 
and convenience. 

Her Majesty’s Law-officers gave the King’s servants no reason 
whatever to think that the Queen could be induced to depart from 
the propositious above stated, unless some others, founded on the 
same priociples, were acceded to on the part of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 


The tisst singularity about this document, is the parties who 
appeared to negotiate for the King. He does not send the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, to meet Messrs. Brougham and 
Denman; as if hicintended to rest the issue upon an appeal to 
the law, or the equity of the case; butthe Duke of Welling- 
tou, the representative of the standing army, and Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, the ininisterial leader of the House of Commons, are 
selected as the actual negotiators: while Lord Liverpool, the 
ministerial leader of the House of Lords is held in reserve ? 
The Duke of Wellington’s miiitary talents are questionable » 
but of his political acquisitions there can be no doubt. He 
would be as properly deputed to darn stockiags, as to enter into 
the policy of such a question. But he is a great favourite; and 
must be employed,—whether to personate a gold stick, ora 
privy counsellor is quite immaterial. ‘There was besides, an in- 
sult ia naming Lord Castlereagh, who had appeared at the bar ° 
of the House of Commons, as Aer accuser—as the bearer of 
the pretended evidence of her guilt. It must ve a'lowed as 
great condescension on the part of the Queen, to suffer her ad- 
visers to meet the military Ajax, and the civil Hector. 

The second regulation of the negotiation might have been 
allowed to put a final period to it, ifthe parties had paused to 
consider the import of the language. By this article—“ ¢he 
“ King was not to retract—nor the Queen to admit any thing !”’ 
Was it consistent with the honor or dignity of innocence to pro- 
ceed to argue the question of innocence, with the positive as- 
Sertion of guilt unretracted? Until the King did retract what 
he had done to her prejudice, without any proof of her guilt, 
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how could the negotiation proceed? Thus we find that this 
cunning stipulation of Lord Castlereagh was made use of as a 
constant reply to the demand of concession. The name of the 
Queen could not now be inserted in the Liturgy, because 
it had been stipl ated that the King should not retract what he 
had done, and it was by Ais orders that her name had been 
omitted ! 

Did not Mr. Brougham, or Mr. Denman, observe they had 
mede a condition which tied up their hands from all demands 
in favor ef their royal client, by this stipulation that the King 
should not retract? Their cunning opponent must have smiled 
at their credulity, when they demanded the insertion of the 
Queen’s name in the Liturgy! And how her Majesty’s con- 
stitutional advisers must have stared, at the natural reply,— 
“‘why, you have already agreed that the King shall not be re- 
quired to retract any part of his conduct!” ‘This answer was 
conclusive. Again; it was required, should her Majesty agree 
to reside abroad, that she should have all due honors paid to 
her at the courts where she might visit, as Queen Consort of 
England! ‘By no means,” it is replied, “ you have agreed 
that the King shall not be required to refract any part of his 
conduct; and he has given orders that such honors shall not be 
paid her! That point is concluded.” A basis for negociatiou 
that more completely shut it out could not well be imagined. 
After it was agreed that the accuser was not to retract, it 
must have been with surprise that “ the King’s government,” 
(an odd phrase, by the bye) heard any requisition for retract- 
4,2. It was too late to argue that the King had done wrong, 
for it was stipulated he should not retract. Wise, wise ne- 
gociators! What a pity the Queen could not have 
treated for herself? It was too late to demonstrate, 
that in striking her name out of the Liturgy, the King 
had assumed a power which did not belong to him, un- 
less he reigns an absolute monarch, for it was agreed that he 
should not retract! It was too late to argue that he had no 
right to give orders to his foreign ministers not to receive hier 
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with the honours due to her rank, because it was stipulated that 
he should not retract! Never was a finer case left for the 
Queen’s alvisers. 1t was avowed that his Majesty bad ordered 
her name to be omitted in the prayers of the church, while the 
land held her innocent, and ordered that it should be inserted. 
It was avowed that “a decision had been notitied to foreign 
courts,” which induced them to neglect her as infamous, at a 
time when no reason could be shewn for the one, nor any jus- 
tice in the other proceeding but the dislike of her husband !— 
But all this fine ground is abandoned by a stipulation that the 
King shall not be called upon to retract any thing! How 
could two lawyers be so careless of the consequences of their 
admission ? | 

Their heedlessness does not at all lessen the justice of their 
demands; but they were entrapped in the preliminaries; and 
all the talent in the world could not have brought the discus- 
sion to any favorable issue. 

The second protocol is of no further import, than as shew- 
ing the mazes of the labyrinth, in which the question had become 
involved :—and the folly of endeavouring to pursue the enquiry 
upon such a basis. Instead of the repeated adjournments, 
which were only so many delusions of the public expectation, 
without any prospect of the discussion terminating favorably 
the Queen’s advisers ought to have broken up the conferences, 
and demanded a public inquiry, into the causes of her persecu- 
tion. Such quibbling as the following paper presents, is jest- 
ing with the public interest in such a question. 

PROTOCOL TO THE SECOND CON PERENCE. 


Foreign Office, June 16, 1820, 

The King’s servants began the conference by stating that they 
had not failed to report with fidelity to the King’s government 
the proposition brought forward by her Majesty’s Law Officers, 
that the Queen’s name should be expressly included in the Liturgy, 
in prder to protect her Majesty against any misconstruction of the 
grounds on which her Majesty might consent to reside abroad ; 
that they were uot deceived for reasons already sufficiently ex- 
plained, in anticipating the surprise of their colleagues at the pro- 
duction of this question, for the first time, on the part of her Ma- 


jesty, more especially in the preseut advanced state of the proceed- 
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ings that they were authorized distinctly to state, that the King’s 
servants could on no account advise his Majesty to rescind thé de- 
cision already taken and acted upon in this instance, and that to 
revent misconception, the King’s government had charged the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh to explain that they 
must equally decline to advise the King to depart from the princi- 
ple aiready laid down by his Majesty for the direction of his repre- 
sentatives abroad with regard to the public reception by the King’s 
ministers abroad, and introduction of her Majesty at foreign 
courts: but that they were not only ready but desirous to guard 
in future by renewed orders against any possible want of attention 
to her Majesty’s comfort and convenience by his Majesty’s ministers 
abroad; and that, wherever her Majesty might think fit to estab- 
lish her residence, every endeavour would be made to secure for 
her Majesty from that State fhe fullest protection, and the utmost 
personal comfort, attention, and convenience. | 

In explanation of the position in which the King actually stood 
upon this question in his foreign relations, the instructions under 
which the ministers abroad now acted, were communicated to the 
Queen’s law-oflicers, and their attention was directed as well to the 
wae therein laid down, and from which his Majesty could not 
ye called upon to depart, as to that breach of the instructions which 
were sliidiously framed to provide for the personal comfort and 
convenience of the Queen, when Princess of Wales. 

The Queen’s law-oflicers then stated, that they must not be un- 
derstood to suggest the giving of a general power to her Majesty, 
to establish her Court in any foreign country, and to be there re- 
ceived and presented by the English Minister, because reasons of 
state might render it inexpedient that, under certain circumstances, 
such an establishment should be made; but they wished that her 
Majesty should have the power of being so received and treated by 
the English Ministers, where no such reasons of state interfered, 
and they inquired whethet the same objection would exist to the 
public introduction of her Majesty, at some one Court where she 
might fix her residence, if she waved the claim of introduction at 
foreign Courts generally. 

To this it was answered, that the principle was, in fact, the same 
whether at one or more Courts; and that if the King could be con« 
sistently advised to mect the Qaeen’s wishes im this instance at all, 
it would be more dignified for his Majesty to do so generally and 
avowedly, than to adopt any partial or covert proceeding. 

The Queen’s law-officers, referring to the decision of the Judges 
in George the First’s reign, said, it would be amuch more unexcep- 
tionable exercise of the royal prerogative, were the King even to 
preserve where her Majesty should reside, but to order her there to 

e treated as a Queen by his Ministers. 

The King’s servants, in consequence of what had passed at a 
former conference, then reverted to the mode in which the Queer 
had arrived in England, and the pain her Majesty must experience 
were she exposed to leave England iv the like manner. They ac- 

quainted her Majesty’s law officers that they could veuture to as- 
sure them that this difficulty would not occur. The Queen arrived 
in England contrary to the King’s wishes and representations; but 
were her Majesty now to desire to pass to the continent, whether 
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to a port in the Channel, or if it should more accord with her Ma+ 
jesty’s views to proceed at once to the Mediterranean, a King’s 
yacht in the one instance, or a ship of war in the other, might be 
ordered to convey her Majesty. 

After receiving these explanations, the Queen’s law officers re- 
curred to the points before touched upon, viz. the inserting the 
Queen’s name in the Liturgy, or the devising something in the na- 
ture of an equivalent, and intimated their conviction that her Ma- 
jesty would feel it necessary to press one or both of these objects, 
or some other ofa similar nature and tendency. They then asked 
whether a residence in one of the royal palaces would be secured 
to her Majesty, while in this country, and observed, that her Ma- 
jesty had never been deprived of her apartments in Kensington 
palace until she voluntarily gave them up for the accommodation 
of the late Duke of Kent. It was replied, that the King’s servants 
had no instructions on this point. Thev, however, observed, that 
they belived the apartments which her Majesty formerly occupied, 
when Princess of Wales, were at present actually in the possession 
of the Duchess of Kent; and that they considered that this point 
had been already disposed of by supplying to her Majesty the funds 
which were necessary to furvish to her Majesty a suitable re- 
sidence. 

Her Majesty’s law-officers then inquired whether, supposing an 
arrangement made, the mode of winding up the transaction and 
withdrawing the information referred to Parliament had been 
considered, and whether the Kings servants saw any objection, in 
the present instance, to the houses of Parliament, expressing by 
suitable addresses, both to the King and Queen, their grateful 
thanks for their Majesties having aequiesced in an arrangement 
by which Parliament had been saved the painful duty of go 
delicate and difficult a proceeding. The King’s servants acknow- 
ledged this point had not been considered, but reserved to them~ 
selves to report the observations made thereon to their col- 
leagues. 

It was then agreed that, upon every view of duty and pro- 
pricty, the final decision should not be protracted beyond Mon- 
day, to which day it should be proposed that the proceedings on 
the King’s message in the House of Commons should be ad- 
journed on a distinct explanation to this effect, and that a con- 
ference should take place to-morrow, in order to bring the business 


to a conclusion, and to arrange by mutual! consent the protocols of 
confereuce. 


Here is a disposition shewn to get rid of the Queen; and 
every facility for ker removal is offered. She may have 
either a yatcht, or a man of, war to sail--where she likes—-but no 
honor, nor accommodation at home--nor any honor any where ! 
A royal residence cannot be afforded her; but she may have 
money enough te take a lodging / A spirited advocate of the 
Queen would have been half disposed to make the hero and 


the statesman eat up their propositions, Iris CERTAIN that 
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ARKSOLUTE HONEST, ABLE MEMBER of PARLIAMENT, 
might make CERTAIN KEPTILES SHRINK INTO FHEM- 
SELVES, and Implore any suéterfuge to shelter them from IN- 
EVITABLE DISGRACE! We proceed with the Cocumenits :--- 


PROTOCOL OF THE THIRD CONFLRENCE, 


Fores on-ofice, June 17, 1826. 

Fhe conference waa opened hy her Majesty’s Law Offeers inti- 
mating, that, atlve riiny to wiit had see in the preceding con- 
ference, they had notiiay io provese but to proceed to the adljust- 
ment of the Protocol. 

The Kisg’s Servants 3: ated, before they entered into the business 
of arranging the Protocol, that th iey thor chtitthem daty toadvert 
to the potuts discussed in the preeeaing confe rence, Upon which no 
explicit opinion had been expressed by them on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government, They then declared that they were authe- 
rized to inform the Queen’s Law Oficers, that, in the event of her 
Majesty’ s going to the Continent, a. vacht or ship of war weuld be 
provided for the conveyance of her Majesty, cither to a port in the 
Channel, orto aportin ihe Meditercanesn, as her Majesty might 
prefer; thatevery personal atteation and respect would he paid by 
the King’s Servant’s abread to her M: ijesty 5 and every endeavour 
made by them to protect her Majesty against any possible incon- 
venience, whether on ber travels or residing on the Continent ; 
with the understood reserve, howsver, of public ree sao by the 
King’s ministers abroad, and introduction ai foreign Courts 

It was further stated ! by the King’s servants, that, havi ir w reighed 
the suggestion communicated by the Queen's Law Officers in the 
preceding conference, thes were now prepared to declare that they 
saw no dificully (fine terms on w hich the same were to be con- 
‘veyed were properly guarded) to a proposition being made to 
both Houses for expressing, y address to the —— aswell as to 
the King, thetr orateful acknowled: ements for the facilitics which 
their Majeshes might bave respectively afforded towards the accom- 
plishment tofan arrangement by which Parliament bad been saved 
the necessity of so painful a discussion. 

‘These observations not appearing to make any material differ. 
ence iv the views taken by ber M. ijesiy’s Law Officers of the result 
of the conterences, it was agreed to proceed in the arrangement of 
the Protocols. Before, Oe the Protocols was discussed, the 
King’s Servants desired distincily to Know from ber Majesty’s Law 
Officers, whether the intr dactiess of the Queen’s bawe in the 
Liturgy, and her Majesty’s introduction at Foreign Courts, were 

either of them a condition sine qua non of an arrangement on the 
part of the Queen; to which it was replied, that either the m- 
troduction of her Majests’ g name in the Liturgy, or an equivalent 
which would have the effect of protecting her Majesty agaiast the 
unfavourable interference to which her Maiesty might be liable in 
leaving the country, under the circ -nstances in which her Ma- 
jesty was placed, was a sive qua non. The Queen could not be 
advised voluntarily to consent to any arrangement which was not 
satisfactory to her Majesty’s own feelings ; however, her Majesty 
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with a view to ‘meet the understood wishes of Pariament, had 
felt it her duty to propose to leave the whole question le an arbi- 
tration. 

No proposition on the part of her Majesty otlice than those 
already advevrteda to was brought forward. (Signed) 


In this paper, for the first time, the Queen’s advisers as- 
sume a proper attitude. They had nothing to propose. The 
propositions ought to come from the other side. Then come 
the qualins of his Majesty’s advisers, ‘ They will really, they 
will indeed, grant the Queen, cither a yacht, cr a ship of war, 
to vo away /—and she may go where she will--indeed, she 
may!” “ Every thing shall be doue for her perscral accom- 
moilation, on her travels, execpt being received as Queen!” 
aud “an address should be presented to her by both Houses, 
thanking her for her gracious condescension, tn gcing abroad!” 

These fine promises making no impression on her Majesty’s 
advisers, they are exchanged for cnfresties! “ Now, do tell 
us, will the Queen be satisfied with nothing /eys t!aa the in er- 
tion of her name in the Liturgy, and an introduction at foreign 
Courts?” Thos being of no avail, since her advisers were not 
authorised to make any concessions, the discussion is adjourned 
to afford fime for consideration, and then comes, 


PROTOCOL OF THE FOURTH CONFERENCE, 
Jime 18,1820. 

Before proceeding to finish the discusstoa of the Protocols, it 
Was sie gested On he pat of the Ring § SP?TVai nts, if possible, to 
mect her Majesty's vishes, aud, in order the better to assure her Ma- 
jesly every suitable sespect an r atiention within the particular state 
in which she might think it to establish her residcnee, (the Milan- 
ese, or the Roman states, hiving been previously sugested by her 
Majesty’s Law Oilicers as the alternative within her Majesty’s con. 
templation) that the King would cause oficial noitficatioa to be 
made of her Majesty's lewal character us Queen to the government 
of such state. ‘that consistently, however, with the reascns al- 
ready staled, it must rest with the sovereign of such state what 
reception should be given to her Majesty in that character. 

The King’s servanis were particulerly anxjous to impress upon 
the Queen's Law Officers the pablic grounds apon which this prin- 
ciple rested. The geners] rule of fore'on courts is, to receive 
ouly those who are received at home. The King coulé not with 
propricty require any point of foreign governments the refusal. or 
pore would not afford his Maje sty just ground of resentment of 

emonstrance. It would be neither for the Kinz’s dignity, nor for 
the Queen's comfort, that she shonld be made the subject ef such 
2 question, 
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To this it was replied for the Quecn: that with respect to this 
new proposition on the part of the King’s servants, it should be 
taken into immediate consideration; but her Majesty’s law officers 
observed, that her Majesty was not in the situation referred to in 
the above reasoning, having been habitually received at Court in 
this country for many years, and having only ceased to go there 
in 1814, out of regard to the peculiar’ delicate situation in which 
<8 unfortunate differences in the Royal Family placed the late 

ueen,. 

The latter observation was met, on the part of the King’s ser- 
vants, by are-assertion of his Majesty’s undoubted authority on 
this point, whether as King or as Prince Regent, in the exercise of 
the royal authority, that the Court held by her late Majesty was 
in fact the Court of the Prince Regent, then acting in the aame and 
on the behalf of his late Majesty; and that the present Queen, 
then Princess of Wales, was excluded from such Court, 


(Sigued as before.) 


Here is another attempt to get her Majesty away. If she 
will go to Rome, or the Milanese, “ the King will cause of- 
ficial notification to be made of her Majesty’s legal character, 
as Queen, to the government of such a state!” Was ever poor 
Benedict plagued with so obstinate a wife! Here the nego- 
ciation, in fact, closes, for the following document is only an 
official finale to the proceedings. 


PROTOCOL OF THE FIFTH CONFERENCE. 
Foreign-office, June 19, 1820. 

The Protocols of the preceding conferences were read and agreed 
upon. 

‘hee Majesty’s Law-officers stated, that the proposition of yester- 
day had been submitted to her Majesty, and that it had not pro- 
duced any alteration in her Majesty’s sentiments. In order to 
avoid any misinterpretation of the expression used in mentioning 
their belief that her Majesty might overcome her reluctance to go 
abroad, viz., ‘* under all the circumstances of her position,” they 
stated, that they meant thereby, the unhappy domestic differences 
which created the difficulty of her Majesty holding a Court, and 
the understood sense of Parliament, that her Majesty’s residence 
in this country might be attended with public inconvenience. 

They also protested generally in her Majesty’s name, against being 
understood to propose or to desire any terms inconsistent with the 
honour and dignity of the King, or any which her own vindication 
did not seem to render absolutely necessary. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The second and third points, as enumerated for discussion in the 
Protocol of the first conference, were not brought into delibera- 
tion, in consequence of no satisfactory understanding having taken 
— upon the points brought forward by her Majesty’s Law OF- 

icers. 


The five Protocols were then respectively signed. 
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The question is now, therefore, before the public for judg- 
ment, and the Parliament, for trial. To a Court of Law, or 
Equity, the plaintiff cannot appeal. The questions there 
would be—“ Who, and what art thou? Has thy conduct tc- 
“‘ wards thy wife been such as to entitle thee to demand r« 
** dress?” ‘“ Hast thou taken all dwe care of her conduct--- 
‘* shewn hier all due respect---all thy promised love and che- 
“ishing? Didst thou, leaving all other women, cleave 
“unto her alone?’ With a thousand others that power 
might deem impertinent, and authority refuse to answer 
But then, there could be No pivorcE!—no_ separation-~ 
no annihilation of rights---no injury of character. It is ne- 
cessary, therefore, to make a new law for the occasion; and 
the power which has so often denied to the reformers the 
benefit of the old laws of the land, it is supposed will not 
hesitate to legislate against a Queen when the advisers of a King 
require it at their hands, Secret committees, unknown wit- 
nesses, infamous spies, and jaundiced imaginations, will now 


become the order of the day. The machinery employed against 
the friends of reform, is quite ready to be directed against 
loftier game, while we can only observe, and expose the passing 
events, it may be of some advantage to the judges of a future 
day, to havea fair report of the circumstances be‘ore them, 
To posterity we leave the decision, and in the present contest 
*‘ may God defend the right!” 





DISORDER IN THE GUARDS.—DANGER OF A STANDING 
AKMY. 





There is one danger in employing soldiers, which the advocates 
of standing armies do not always take into consideration. In 
spite of the :uilitary maxim, that soldiers should never be delibera- 
tive, while they are made out of men, they will sometimes think 
for themselves. And when they do think, they are often as little 
fond of the cause in which they are enrolled, as the citizens who 
are made to pay for being kept in subjection. In Spain the stand- 
ing army restored the liberties, it was hired to destroy. And until 
men can have their brains extracted, before muskets are put into 
their hands, they will eften handle them very unpleasantly! It 
was but on Thursday, that Lord Palmerston, was extolling the 
advantages and necessity of an army, to keep down the radicals ; 
when at that moment one part of the army was wanted to keep 
another part in order! A fine comment, truly, on the use of 2 
standing army! 
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The first battalion of the Sd Guards stationed at the King’s 
Mews refused ou Thursday fo obey the orders of their officers, 
The particulars are kept from publication ; and we are only assured 
the insubordination was * totally unconnected with any political 
feeling whatever’’-~—that they are now “ sincerely repentant”— 
** willing to go any where, and do any thing in atonement of the 
error!” Well! this may be so; but the * error,” bas been com- 
mitted—and it may be committed again. The danger is not the 
less, because of the repentance—nor because of the absence of 
political feeling. It is the caprice of an armed force which is 
terrible to all institutions. However, they have been marched 
off, to Portsmouth, or Plymouth. Their repentance, then it 
seems, was not allowed to alone for the offence. There was some 
doubt, perhaps, about its sincerity. It it aiso said that an express 
seat from Hounslow, on their route, left them perfectly obedient 
to their officers! This may be so, toos but there was some fear 
that they might not be so—or that they were not expected te be 
so—or why send off any express with the assurance? If it should 
become necessary to look after their army, as well as the ra- 
dicals, our good rulers will have enough to do, in all conscience. 
The causes of this disorder are gravely attributed, by the minis- 
terial account, to the ‘‘ uaap puty!”” Good lord! which the 
troops are subjected to, in a period of profound peace! This is 
ridiculous enough. Theduty in Spain and France was not found 
too hard! - There were no discontented refusals to obey orders at 
Waterloo, or Saragossa; but being t7 readiness to watch the ra- 
dicals, is too ‘* hard duty” for the British veterans!!! Perhaps, 
they have looked too closely into the practices of other public 
functionaries! Again, it is said, as an excuse for their behaviour, 
that thev did not like removing into the barracks! ‘* Did not 
like! Mind that! Soldiers begin to think they should be accom- 
modated! This is a dangerous feeling, and must be promptly 
suppressed. or the standing army will have no terrors for the radi- 
cals. When billetted out, the men were in the habit of receiving 
money from the billet-houses, instead of living there, which en- 
abled them tu reside with their families—a comfort which the 
barrack-system is calculated to destroy. But what have machines 
to do with comfort? And ought vot soldiers to be machines? 
Again, it issaid, they were not allowed their usual beer money, 
on the King’s birth-day. If this be true, there is more folly at 
head-quarters than we imagined; and if it be true, that it has 
been stopped to pay for adding tails to their coats, it is still more 
ridiculous! What deductions are made in the pay of the Duke of 
Wellingion? 

Various other rumours have reached us, which may not be 
deserving of much attention; but we cannot refrain from ear 
nestly advising the ministry to reduce the army for their own sakee, 
There is not among them one man, nor are they collectively able 
to wicld such a weapon as a standing army. The materials of which 
an English army is composed render the task more difficult 
than it would bein any other country. To retrace their steps is 
the only way left of peace for the country, or safety for them- 
scives. The debates on the barrack system are curious; but this 
proof of its teudency renders speculation unnecessary. 
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THE BLACKNEB, No. XX. 





“ My Masters of Misrule! I have a crow to pluck with you.” 


Orv Play. 


169. If the means for preventing slavery have not been pro- 
vided in the first constitution of a country, or, from the changes 
of times, corruption of manners, lusensible encroachments, or 
violent usurpations of princes, have been rendered iueffectual, 
and the people exposed to all the calamities that may be 
brought upon tlien: by the weakness, vices, and malice of the 
prince, or those who govern him, 1 confess the remedies are 
more difficult and dangerous; but even in these cases, they 
must be tried. Nothing can be feared, which is worse than 
whiat is suffered, or must in a short time fall upon those who are 
in this condition. They who are already fallen into all that is 
odious, shameful, and miserable, cannot justly fear. When 
things are brought to such a pass, the boldest counsels are the 
most safe; and if they must perish who lie still, and they can 
but perish who are more active, the choice is easily made. Let 
the danger be never so great, there is a possibility of safety, 
whilst men have life, hands, arms, and courage to use them ; 
but that people must certainly perish, who tamely suifer them- 
selves to be oppressed, either by the injusticc, cruelty, and ma- 
lice of an ill magistrate, or by those who prevail upon the vices 
and infirmities of weak princes. It is vain to say, that this 
may give occasion to men of raising tumults, or civil war; for 
though these are evils, yet they are not the greatest of evils. 
Civil war, in Machiavel’s account, is a drsease, but tyranny is 
the death of a state. Gentle ways are first to be used ; and it 
is best if the work can be done by them; but it must not 
be left undone if they fail. It is good to use supplications, 
advices, and remonstrances ; but those who have no regard to 
justice, and will not hearken to counsel, must be constrained.— 
Algernon Sydney, Discourses on Government, 1597. 


eres 


170. The wisdom of these latter times in princes’ affairs, 1s 
rather fine deliveries, and shiftings of dangers and mischiefs 
when they are near, than solid or grounded courses to keep 
them aloof.--- Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. Essays, 1597. 

VoL. IV. No. 24. 
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171. Look then abroad through nature, to the range 
Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling, unshaken through the void immense.— 
And speak, O man! does this capacious scene 
Witli half that kindling majesty dilate 
Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose— 
tefulgent from the stroke of Ceesar’s fate— 
Amid the crowd of patriots, and his arm 
Aloft extending,—like eternal Jove 
When guilt brings dcwn the thiunder,—-call’d aloud 
On Tully’s name, and shook his crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country, hail ! 
For lo! the tyrant prostrate in the dust, 
‘And Rome again is free! 
Dr, Mark Akensite.— Pleasures of Tnagination. 17 14. 


FR en 


172. If we consider whit religion will best serve to advance 
tyranny in the kingdom of England, and look into history for 
examples of that kind, (for history bath been counted the best 
glass through which pradence can look when she would make 
her judgments upon human actions,) we shall find that popery 
could not do it so well as that protestant doctrine, which hath 
heen taught at court these thirty years, and not only preached, 
but printed to the public view by authority, even to this last 
year 1644. Consider what principles they maintain, and against 
whom they write. Their adversaries, whom they choose to deal 
withal, are all the modern authors of greatest learning and 
reason and of all religions, whom in their writings they stile 
jesuiis and puritans, under the latter of which names, all the 
reformed churches of Europe are intended, except only the 
prelatical clergy of England,—to whom it seems in the point of 
flattery to princes, both papist and puritan, with all lawyers and 
political authors, are quite opposite——But before we express 
their tenets in particular, look into the English chronicles, and 
you will find, that direct popery did not so much advance ty- 
ranny as our late pretacy.— When the bishops of England had 
another head, (which was the Pope,) you may observe, that 
in matters of state, they went many times very justly, aud ac- 
cording to the interest of the whole commonwealth. In the 
times of seduced kings, they-many times sided with the par- 
liament, and opposed the illegal desires of the prince : many 
of them gave good advice to kings, and did excellent ofhees in 
reconciling them to their people, and keeping them in their 
right way.-—But in these latter times, cur protestant bishops 
were wholly biassed at the king’s side, and mere servinits te the 
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prerogative, against all interests of the commonwealth, They 
never in parliament gave vote contrary to any of the king’s de- 
sires—how prejudicial soever it were to the kingdom in general, 

insomuch, that the king thought them a sure part of his strength 
in the Lords’ house, to yall purposes; and when their veices in 
parliament were lately taken away, it was a common speech of 
the courtiers, that his majesty was much weakened by losing six 
and twenty voices.---And consider now what they have preached 
and printed concerning monarchy, and you will wonder that 
any rational men in any kingdom, to flatter princes, should 
make all mankind else of so base a consideration, as if princes 
differed from otler men in kind and nature---no less thana 
shepherd from his sheep---or other herdsman from his cattle.--- 
A Parador, &c. 1644. 


173. So that this is manifest,.-a magistrate actnally dis- 
possessed hath no right to be restored, nor hath the subject 
any obligation to seek to resto) e, but to oppose him. For what 
is man, or rather mankind (so we have stiled a nation) better 
than a herd of sheep or oxen, if it be to be owned like them by 
masters? What d fference is there between their master’s sel- 
ling them to the butcher, and obliging them to venture their 
lives and livelihoods for his private interest. We know it is 
natural thatthe part should venture for the whole; but that 
the whoje should venture the loss of itself to save the part, I 
cannot understand. ‘The governor is the highest and noblest 
part ; the people is the whole, the end, ---though not by office, 
vet by worth and dignity,--the master and ‘lord, for whom 
those who are lords by office are to be vested and divested in 
lordship, when it is necessary for the common good; who 
thinks otherwise deserves not the name of man.---Thomas White. 
The zrounds of obedience and government, 1655. 


err 


174. The guards---what guards? what or whom does the law 
understand or allow to be the king’s guards, tor the preserva- 
tion of his person? Whom shail the court that tried this noble 
tord, (Russell,) whom shall the judges of the law that were then 
present and upon their oaths--whom shall they judge or 
legally understand by these guards ?-—they never read of them 
in all their law books. There is not any statute law that makes 

the least mention of any guards. ‘The law of England takes no 
aetice of any such guards: and therefore the indictment i iS UN- 
yertain and void. The king is guarded by the special protec- 
ston of Almizhty God, by whom he seigns, and whose vice- 
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gereat he is. He has an invisible guard, a guard of glorious 
angels. 
won eget Mauri jaculis, nec arcu, 
Nee venenatis gravida sagittis 
(Crede) pharetra. 


The king is guarded by the love of his subjects, the next under 
God, and the surest guards. [le is guarded by the law and the 
courts of justice. ‘The militia and the trained bands are his 
legal guards, and the whole kingdom’s guard. The very judges 
that; tried this noble; lord were the king’s guards and che 
kingdom’s guards; and this Lord Russell’s wuard---against all 
erroneous and imperfect indictments, from all false evidence 
and proof, from ali stains of wit and oratory misapplied and 
abused by counsel. What other guards are there?) We know 
of no law for more---King Henry VIZ. of this kingdom, as 
history tells us, was the first that set up the band of pen- 
ioners, since this, the yeomen of the guard. Since then, cer- 
tain armed bands (commonly now-a-days after the French 
mode called the king's life guards) ride about, and appearing 
with naked swords, to the terror of the nation ;---but where is 
the law, where is the authority for them ?---Sir Robert Athyns, 
Lord Chief Baron. Parliamentary and Political Tracts, 
1089. 


————— 


175. But lest they should except against me, as if I thought 
to trench too mucli upon the reyal authority, I ‘verily believe it 
is so much the greater, by how much it is hkely to be of lone 
continuance. For, saith one, servile fear is a bad guardian for 
that authority we desire should continue; for those in subjec- 
tion hate whom they tear, and whom we hate, we naturally 
wish their destruction. On the contrary, there is nothing more 
proper to maintain their authority, than the affection of their 
subjects, on whose love they may safeliest and with most security 
lay the foundation of their greatness. Therefore that prince 
which governs his subjects as brethren, may confident!y assure 
himself to live securely in the midst of dangers : whereas he that 
useth them as slaves, must needs live in much anxiety and fear ; 
and may well be resembled to the condition of that master, 
which remains alone in a desert in the nidst of a great troop of 
slaves; for look how many slaves any hath, he must make 
amount of so many enemies,—(which almost ‘all tyrants that 
have been killed by their subjects have experienced,) —whereas 
on the contrary, the subjects of good kings are even as soli- 
citously careful of their safety, as of their own welfare.— 
Hubert Languet. Vindication of Liberty against tyrants, 

16458, 
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ASSASSINATION OF THE REPUTATION OF MR.GRATTAN. 

Aman, in England, has only to dte, to gain himself the ap- 
probation of both his friends and his enemies! When he ts 
no longer feared, he ceases to be hated; and as his foes have more 
reason to rejoice, they are generally the loudest in his praise, out 
of mere gratitude for his departure. Mr, Grattan bas passed the 
ordeal of death; and Lord Castlereagh is a mourner over bis 
tomb! If Mr. Grattan had done nothing to destroy his own poli- 
tical reputation, his friends ought to have prevented his memory 
from the disgrace of being com.nended by sucha man, The affec- 
tation should have been denounced, and the hepocrisy expos- 
ed! What! the destroyer of Lrish liberty and the prosperity of 
Ireland, pretending to weep over the ashes of the friend of Ire- 
lind! The reéentless persecutor of his country weeping over the 
dust of its dejerted champion! As weil might the crocodile 
drown its victims in the tears that delude them into its snare! 
As well might the hyanalament over the lamb it has torn to pieces! 
The grief would be equally sincere—the sorrow would be quite as 
eloquent and becoming ! 

Unfortunately, however, Lord Castlereagh may be grieved 
i reality; for Mr. Grattan was no longer the Grattan of his 
country. Age had weakened, or unworthy prejudices had over- 
powered his faculties. Instead of the fearless denouncer of public 
wrougs, he became the timid advocate of public freedum—the tem- 
y orizing changeling—the visionary expectant of what reasoucould 
not anticipate. Hence, might Castlereagh mourn his departure; 
for his nume held his country spell-bound in a shameful inactivity. 
Accustomed to repose on his energies, his country still leaned 
with fond expectation on his weakness—to be again, and agaia 
disappointed, 

What, in truth, bas he done for Ireland? His eloquence first 
awakened the Irish legisiature to a seuse of its degrading servility ! 
His appeals to the sense and spirit of his couatrymen, aroused 
them to assert their rights! Aad what has been the resudt ?— 
Whea the Baglish boroughmoagers found that talent and virtue 
had forced its way into the Lrish senate—that the Irish people could 
no longer be deceived into slavery—the mask was thrown off—and 


Ireland was formally reduced io the condition of an English 
ecunty. : 

Sir J. Macintosh, who ought to know better than to deceive, 
aiid is mistaken, if he thinks he can deceive the people of either 
country, says, that Mr. Grattan “found his country labouring 
‘under the evils of a foreign influence—he restored it to its inde- 
** pendence! He found his country a province of England—he 


** gave it a name among the nacions. He restored it to its just 
‘* righis and privileges!” So mach untruth was scarcely ever found 
sty 


in so siaall a compass. Mr. Grattan deft his country not merely 


under forcign influence, as he found it, but under foreign coulroui, 
oreign power, foreign foree—uander the bayonel of the stranger, 
and the legislation of the cannon! He left his country, not 
merely aprovtice of England, but a conquered, a despoiled pro- 
vince! What “name? has it among nations 2—but that of 
“the desolaic!” What are the “ just rights,” and “* privileges,” 
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that Ireland possesses, from the exertion of Mr. Grattan? He 
found it with a /egislature—with a heart and stamina of its own !— 
It was then capable of renouncing the thraldom in which it had 
only acquiesced. He left it without legis/ature—without heart— 
without resources—without ‘* any rights,” and with only * pri- 
vileges,”’ lent asa boon, and liable to be withdrawn at the pleasure 
of the English boroughmongers. It is true that Mr. Grattan op- 
posed the union, which destroyed Ireland ; but is he to be com- 
plimented for his failure—are his wishes to be extolled as 
actions ! 

Mr. Grattan could do no otherwise than oppose the Union, 
for he was the retained advocate of the nation. He had been 
voted a fee for his services, against the English Ministry, by a 
Parliament in which that Ministry hada paramount controul.— 
The intention of the gift of an estale for his services cannot be 
mistaken, It was a hint that such services would be kindly dis- 
pensed with in future ; for who will believe, that in a legislature, 
where an individual could never carry any important question, 
would intend to reward his perplexing it with the continual cone 
demnation of its conduct; unless in the hope of escaping from his 
censure in future. He was, however, pledged to the people; and 
he could not directly desert their cause. How well he has fought 
their battles since the union, let the deplorable condition of Ireland 
determine for the world ! 

Could Ireland be more wretched, had Grattan never lived ?— 
Is it possible to suppose a country could be worse governed, or 
more miserable, if, instead of producing talent and virtue, it had 
been fertile only in Neros, and Caligulas? For what then has 
Ireland been indebted to Mr. Grattan? but the proclamation of her 
wrongs, and the advice to bear then—patiently !—as long as it 
_ suit the good pleasure of the Boroughmongers of Eng- 

and. 

Lord Castlereagh, however, might have spared his memory the 
last slab, by his suspicious commendations. What irony for 
Castlereagh to declare, that ‘ no talents had ever exerted greater 
supremacy over a popular assembly than his had done.”” What 
supremacy did he possess, when his talents were conquered by the 
influence of Lord Castlereagh ?—when in all the popular assemblies 
in which his talents were exercised, any ministerial minion might 
have discomfited him with—the ‘usual influence of office,” 
without any talents whatever. But Castiereagh must stab still 
deeper. He declared that Mr, Grattan had been the cause of the 
union !!!—that Mr. Grattan’s eloquence, by rousing the energy 
of his country, had been the means of extinguishing it for ever !— 
that he had Jaid the foundation for that measure which had united 
the two islands into one empire !!!| What say the admirers of Mr, 
Grattan, the strenuous opposer of the union, to this! What is this 
but saying, when it was apprehended that the Irish Parliament 
would not remain manageable, it was determined that it should be 
destroyed? The remains of Mr. Grattan would not have been suffi- 
ciently insulted, without some mockery of Ireland being blended; 
o Castlereagh added, that the result of his exertions were now 
felt, ** in the wealth which each country poured into the other !”— 
The wealth poured into Ireland by England, has been a standing 
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army; and the wealth returned in exchange from Ireland has been 
hosts of her starving population, which England has very gene- 
rously passed an Act of Parliament, to authorize parish oflicers to 
collect together, and return again upon her shores! The advan- 


tages derived by Ireland from Mr. Pitts’ affection, were better 
characterised by Capt. Morris :— 


It bothered my brains, now, the words Pitt let fall! 
When he gave us so much—he gave nothing at all! 
But in Dublin, I heard his interpreter swear, 

That nothing, in England, meant every thing, there! 


The compliments of Mr. C. Grant, we will allow are merited ; 
for they relate to the extent of his talents, which is admitted—not 
to their effects, which were lamentable !—and to his private virtue, 
which no one is prepared to call in question. 

But why could not Mr. Wilberforce let the dead man alone? 
Why re: P he come, like Falstaff, and say— 


With another stab in your thigh, 
Come along with me! 


Yes, Irishmen, Mr. Wilberforce tells you, if you will believe 
him, that though Mr. Grattan was ‘* no friend to the Union, at 
** the time it took place, yet almost his last breath was exhausted 
‘¢ in the expression of a fervent wish that tuat Union might never 
“ be disturbed!’ Now was Mr. Grattan a hypocrite—or is Mr. 
Wilberforce a ? Mr. Grattan always publicly condemned 
the Union. That which was, in his opinion, so fatal, so 
destructive a measure, could not aller is nature. If it required 
opposition to prevent, it would ever require exertions to repeal 
the Union. With what spectacles Mr. Grattan may have lately 
been furnished, through which to look at the affairs of Ireland— 
we know not—but his opinion of the Union has not been pub- 
licly recanted; except upon the questionable testimony of this 
eternal temporising quibbler. As the evidence of the tergiversa- 
tion is defective, we will hope Mr. Grattan did not die, with the 
fervent wish that his country might be eternally enslaved! 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, a very high authority, to be sure, 
vouched also for Irish independence, as having resulted from Mr. 
Grattan’s exertions! Probably in the new court calendar, the 
word independence may have been altered to mean beggary and 
dependence. A very little difference would effect this altered 
meaning ; as thus: 

INDEPENDENCE, N. 8. (a word vulgarly and erroneously used to 
signify liberty of speech and action, is corrupted from the absurd 
union of the preposition in and the word dependence, and which 
should be always written separate, ‘* in dependence.”) at the abso- 
lute control of a foreign power, and governed by a standing 
army.—See Ireland in illustration. 

Mr. Becher, however, clears up all the mystery of this uni- 
versal admiration. He brings in his pocket, the last advice of Mr. 
Grattan to the Catholics, to be quiet! No wonder Castlereagh, 
and Vescy, and Wilberforce applaud him, “ Be quiet! hush! 
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ne noise ! Open pene mouths, and shut your eyes—and see what 
God withscnd you!’ How statesmen hi ke! How patriotic! Low 
dignified an attitude is recommended to the C€ atholics, upon the 
dying authority of Wir. Grattan! No wonder he should be a fa- 
vourtc with Casticreagh! Mr. Becher read the document, which 
an Trishiman shouid have trampled under his fect! 

Could Mr. Grattan, could any sensible, honest man, have nt- 
tered sentiments, of which the following are said to have been the 
substance :—— 

*] wished to go to the House of Commons, to testify with my 

last breath, my opinions on ™~ > question of Catholic emancipation ; 
but Teannot. ‘The hand of death is upon me. Lan not afraid of 
death ; but I fear for myc sneatts, if the object vhich TL have so 
long cherished be not accom ished. T wish the Cathelies to be 
relieved frcm the oppression under which they have long beea 
labouring, because Thave always coasidercd them to be loyal men, 
worthy to be placed upon a footing with the ether members of 
the community, and to be allowed to: worship God according te 
their own consciences. T wish the question to be settled, because 
I believe it to be essential to the permanent tranquillity and hap- 
piness of the couniry, which are tn fact identified with it. The 
Catholics have dchaved well, under many trials, If their hopes 
should be again dis: ayy rinted, I most earnestly deprecate any ¢9a- 
lition on their part wtih the advocates of Universal Suffrage and 
Annual Parliaments. Were the friends of those doctrines to be 
successful in ther object, nothing coald ensne but the subversion 
of the Constitution, and the establishinent of the wildest demo- 
eracy! There is ove thing more. The Catholics musé cautiously 
avoid becoming parties "to any dissentions that may unfortu- 
nately prevail i the Royal Pamily !’ ‘ 

It is with some difficulty that we believe the mame of Mr. Grat- 
tan has not been filehed fror n Nis remains to give currercy to this 
wischievous nonsense, which could only be characteristic in’ the 
mouth of Castle: each. But we remember bis bed-side letler to 
the Catholics, in which nearly similar advice is given. ‘The rece 
ption which - tadviee then met with, is its antidote here. We 
ure assured the Catholies will net again petition for emancipation 
if the prayer be net bow granted ; and we are equally assured, 
that praye will never be granted, until a reformed Parliament 
suall decide upoa the question. 

The debt of gratitude which Ireland owes to Mr. Grattan, will 
be soon paid. /Vords cost eloquence nothing. For his former 
speeches in her favour, though unavailing, she will hold his 
memory in estimation, For the English lnke- warmnuess which 
has Jately chastened bis patriotic zeal, she is not much his debtor. 
And for his parting advice, she will thank _ for his attention, 
but will judge for herself, whether it is best to continue urging 
the consideration of a Futile prayer, for cae favour; or to 
‘* swell the general chorus of ix form,’ > and seek jher owa resto- 

ration to political freedom, in uaison with millions of Protestant 
reformers. 

The death of Mr. Grattan will be more adv antageous to his 
country than hig life has been, if it put an end te the dclusive 
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hopes which have hitherto misled the Catholics ; and place their 
real condition fully before their eyes, The worst part of the 
conduct of Me. Grattan was the encouraging a hope that the 
prayers of the Catholics would ever be granted by the British le- 
gislature. Ee must have known, that it was as impossible, as 
that the house would ever agree tu a Radical Reform. With 
advantages derived from the abuse, will the abuse ever be parted 
with, until necessity shall compel the change? The deceptions 
of the last age will not pass current in the present. We know 
the trickery of the political magic lanthora, and cannot be terrified 
with the shadows, though horrible as Lucifer himself. 


A 
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POLITICAL PIETY OF THE TURKISH 
MAHOMETANS. 


_———- —- ow 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, June 12, 1820. 
Sir, 

A friend at Paris has favoured’ me with the following 
curious extract from a letter received by the celebrated B. 
Constant, from M. Perron, the French consul at Constanti- 
nopte, and which [ have translated, and now send you for in- 
serlion. 

Iam, Sir, 


Your’s, &e. pA 


“ The famed Ottoman empire is rapidly approaching to its 
dissolution. Ignorance, vanity, and dissipation, reigns at Court, 
The Grand Suitan stupidly dozes in bis Haram, on the lap of 
some favourite female, surrounded by the most extravagant and 
barbarous magniticence, and regardless of the tears, the groans, 
und the prayers of his miserable subjects. His ministers listen 
to his orders with the most fawning obsequiousness ; but to- 
wards the people they are lofty, insoleat, and cruel. The Ja- 
nissaries, Who are tricked out in the most ridiculous and fan- 
tastical dresses, are numerous beyoud ali precedent. They are 
carefully shut up in barracks, and prohibited, by a severe edict 
from conversing with the citizens on the policy of the Divan. 
The existing system of misrule having deranged the tinances 
the inferior Beys are encouraged to rob the industrious, and, at 
the present moment, millions of families are silently perishing 
or wasting away by want and disease. The people indeed, 
appear to be still and tranquil; but it is the stillvess of despair. 
The land swarms with spies and armed slaves; and if any man 
ventures to murmur a complaint, he is instantly sent to prison 
or banished to Africa, or bastonaded without mercy while 
ot ers are empaled, as a terrific example of royal vengeance. 
fis awful combination of oppression, discontent, and misery, 
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is universally ascribed by the Ulema, or learned Doctors, not 
to bad government, but to a growing spifit of infidelity, and the 
consequent anger of the Divine Being. 

“In order, therefore, to cure the existing evils, a society has 
been formed for the suppression of anti-mahometan vices. 
This institution, they pretend, will please their exalted pro- 
phet, and induce him to patify the incensed Deity. The 
principal members are the Reis Effendi (Secretary of State), 
the Capitan Pacha (High Admiral), the Topgis Bashi (Com. 
mandant of Artillery), the Toutoun Bashi (Master of the To- 
bacco-pipe), the Etthi Bashi (Chief Cook), the Capi Agi 
(Governor of white Eunuchs), the Mufti, a great many of 
the Cadi (Judges), and the whole of the Imans and Dervices 
(Priests), the Grand Seignor being patron. This immaculate 
society has hired an host of spies from amongst the most de- 
praved scoundrels in this degenerated city, and who has 
dragged to the judgment-seat a number of poor wretches, 
accused of combing their beards, or of chewing opium on the 
Friday (the Mahometan Sunday). One poor scribe was lately 
prosecuted and severely punished for selling a few critical re- 
marks upon the life and doctrines of Mahomet. The learned 
Cadi, who presided, said that no argument or power on earth 
could overturn the sacred dogmas promulgated by the hol 
prophet; yet he urged that danger might accrue from the cir- 
culation of the prisoner’s MSS. You would laugh to have 
witnessed the gravity with which this stupid opinion was ut- 
tered. Still, notwithstanding the pious and vindictive labours 
of this vice abhorring society, times do not mend. 

‘‘ Anotlier devout society has been formed in this wrete ed 
city, for the publication of the Alcoran in foreign languages; 
nnd also for the propagation of Mahometanism in distant 
parts. This institution is a master-piece of policy. An incre- 
dible swarm of Imans, Dervices, and Santons traverse the 
empire, and artfully levy contributions upon the credulity of 
its honest, ignorant and impoverished inhabitants. They are 
thus cunningly induced to forget their own wrongs, and to bow 
under the severest sufferings, in the joyful anticipation of be- 
holding a glorious extension of Mahomet’s kingdom; and 
whose sway, they are taught to believe, will shortly extend 
over the whole earth! This society is warmly patronised by 
the Turkish ladies, who revere the memory of the Prophet, 
on account of his bravery and gallantry. Even many of the 
Almi (privileged prostitutes) subscribe handsomely on the 
principle that charity, even towards infidels, will cover a mul- 
titude of sins. 

“ A curious affair was related to me, the other day, by 4 
respectable Armenian merchant, concerning this society, but 
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for the truth of which I cannot vouch. One of the members, 
he said, suggested that the British Isles were rich, peopled 
with brave men, and conveniently situated either for offence 
or defence; and that if the inhabitants could be converted to 
the Moslem faith, they would of course become subservient to 
the political projects of the sublime port. The people, he 
added, were naturally fond of new religions. First, they had 
discarded Druidism, and adopted the Paganism of Rome ; 
hext, at the suggestion of a few monks, they became Papists, 
and when weary of this they new modelled their religion on a 
plan proposed by a German priest; even at present they had 
religions of all kinds; and as the rich men mostly kept concu- 
bines, they would gladly embrace Mahometanism im order to 
legalize their lecherous propensities, ‘This scheme was received 
with loud acclamations: and was afterwards sanctioned by the 
Sultan, who is styled you know ‘Commander of the Faithful. 
In order to lull the suspicions of the British court, a friend! 
note was presented through the good offices of the Persian 
Ambassador, soliciting permission for the Turkish missionaries 
to preach the true saving faith of Mahomet to the good people 
of England. But our politic neighbours were too well prac- 
tised in this game to be duped, and, it is said, that the Eng- 
lish minister declared, iri the most peremptory manner, that if 
a single infidel missionary attempted to land under bis jurisdic- 
tion, he would immediately send him out of the country under 
the Alien Act; and further, that the Christian religion was 
part and parcel of the law of the land, and that he therefore 
would not permit it to be attacked either by natives or by 
foreigners. 

“ Nothing, it seems, could exceed the rage and astonishment 
of the pious Mehometans, when this answer was reported. 
They unanimously resolved that this hostile prohibition from 
the English evidently implied a strong suspicion of the divinity 
of their sacred books, and of their inability to stand in com- 
petition with the glorious, sublime and irrefragable truths of 
the holy Alcoran ; and that it was a most gross inconsistency 
in a people, to refuse to receive missionaries from a friendly 
and enlightened nation, when they had sent so many to impose 
their own absurd and unintelligible dogmas upon every barba- 
rous and credulous tribe to which they could gain access. Is 
not this smusing? For the very men who make these com- 
plaints against the English policy, would encourage a Turkish 
mob to stone to death any Christian preacher, who shou!d at- 
tempt to revile their holy Prophet. Butsuch are the inconsis- 
tencies to which foolish men are always reduced. 

“ Thus are the poor ‘lurks amused, and diverted from think- 
ing upon the true causes and remedies of the evils they suffer. 
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If a bold truth happens to be uttered, the whole court sets up 
a cry of “blasphemy ! blasphemy!” and the shout is repeated 
throughout the empire. ‘The most vicious corruptions are 
joined to religion. Can such a people then ever again become 
great, powerful and happy? No.—\varice, cruelty, hypo- 
cricy and low cunning must ultimately terminate in ruin and 
confusion. Sucli springs can never keep the machinery of 
governinent In motion.” 





COURTS NEVER FORGIVE! 
SIR, 
lf you consider the following quotation from the Life of 
Belisarius illustrates the recent Judgment passed upon Messrs. 
Hunt, Johnson, &c. by its insertion you will oblige 
Wd. 
~ For let me tell you, my worthy young fiend, 
that a court, whether right or wrong, in its measures, never 
properly reviews its own deeds; it never reforms its conduct. 
Does it punish a read criminal, he will soon be forgotten ;— 
but has it injured the man of blameless integrity, be will be 
persecated with unrelenting hatred: for the very mention of 
his name ts a satire on the times; and his existence is, to the 
conscience Of his enemies, an unceasing reniembrancer of 
guilt.” 


« 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





B. fronr Morpeth, the Whig Meeting, came too fate for the pre- 
sent number. 

Of many correspondenis, we can only request their patience for 
unavoidable delay. 

The next nomBer will close the rourtH volume of the Dwars. 
A titLe and snpex will be ready for delivery as early as possible. 

PermMANeEnT Funp ror Rerorm.—Those who have forwarded 
their names to the Editor, as approving of the creation of a per- 
MANENT FUND, for the assistance of those persecuted for Pout- 
TicAL OPINIONS; and those who may be disposed to coniribute 
towards such an object, are requested to altend a Meeting at the 
Pauy’s Heap, Cargaron Street, on Monpay next, the 26th 
inst. at Seven o'clock in the evening, on the business of the So- 
ciety. 
The douation of £2 from “ Nobody” is acknowledged. 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 





To the Reformers of Great Britain. 


TREATMENT OF THE FRIENDS OF REFORM IN THE 
BOROUGHMONGERS BASTILES. 


Friends, and fellow advocates of the Rights of Man, 

As there is no foretelling how soon any of us may be 
torn from our homes and families, to experience the treat- 
ment to which so many of our fellow soldiers in the cause of 
freedom are now subjected in the bastiles of the Borough- 
mongers, our sovereign lords and masters for the time being, it 
is necessary that you should be informed to what unmanly 
indignities you will be subjected, should you fall into the hands 
of your mean and vindictive persecuters. It is certain that 
the measure of their enormities will not influence your minds ; 
but it will be useful to know some of the modes of persecution 
adopted, that you may be better prepared to return them 
with the most sovereign contempt. Mr. Hunt is too conspicu- 
ous a character, to be treated with any personal indignity. I 
question whether any of his persecutors dare offer him any 
personal outrage ; although he has informed the public that 
the prison rules are made more severe on his aceount:— 
or, in plainer language, that other prisoners are to be subjected 
to greater rigour of treatment, that the usual indulgences of 
the prison may not be extended to him. It is useless to re- 
mark, that this is a breach of the law, if the regulations 
hitherto enforced have been found sufficient for the safe cus- 
tody of the individuals confined ; because imprisonmeut only 
implies safe custody, and all measures having the punishment, 
instead of the custody, of the parties in view, is contrary to 
law. I say it is useless to remark this, because the reformers 
have been formally put out of the pale of the law; and are 
only subject to its oppression, But the time may come when 
all the agents of the system may be called to a strict account 
with the laws they have violated ; and. then it may not be a 
sufficient defence for injustice to say that its object was an 
advocate of reform. 

Messrs, Johnson, Bamford, and Healey have fallen into 
better hands than could have been anticipated. They are 
respectfully treated, like fair prisoners of war. It is useless 
for them to plead against the justice of their capture, but 
they do not complain of the manner of their treatment, 

At Lancaster, however, we have ample proof both of what 
the friends of the Boreughmongers will do, and can do, 
when they are fortunate enough fo yet their victims within 
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their grasp! Lancashire is the old Spain of the country ; and 
its horrible mquisition is more infamous than that which the 
republican army has destroyed in that country. The whole 
machinery of that tribunal —its spies, its inciters, its sham 
plots, its false accusations, its suborned witnesses, itsignorant, 
prejudiced, or interested tools, ils secret imprisonments, its 
mal-treatment of iis victims—all, all are to be met with in 
perfection, in the rank scil of Lancashire. Other counties 
have plenty of the weeds; but it is only here that they flou- 
1ish with such pestilential raukness of po:sonous verdure. 

In Lancaster Castle at present is one of the best men in the 
kingdom; and though of the many others confined under the 
most infauious regulations of that prison, we know nvihing 
personally, we do know they are there for oliences which 
they have not committed ; and that they are there treated ina 
manner which a fuir conviction of such offences would not 
justify. Petitions from Knight and Dewhurst have been pre- 
sented to the House of Cominons; and the usage to which 
they have been subjected has been condemned even in the 
House of Commons. But, instead of punishing the satraps, 
who gave such infamous orders, it was very cooliy observed, 
they were only auxious to preserve order in the prison, and 
they are left with the power of issuing others just as infamous, 
whenever they think proper to vary the mode of torture. 

The petition of Broadiurst has fallen into my hands. Of 
the accuracy of the statements there is as little doubt, as that 
he is a much more worthy man than the subservient and inte- 
rested slaves, who have immured him ina prison for being 
better and more couraveous than themselves; forin the eye of 
reason, this is liis ouly crime, The petition is long, but it is 
important; and the more so, as it isa picture of the condition 
of Knight, of Dewhurst, and of others, of whom it is asserted 
by those who know thei, that they are of as much worth to a 
free community as their jurors, their judges, and the whole 
host of their persecutors. 


To the Honouradle the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland 
in Parliament assembled ; the humble Petition of Nathan 
Broadhurst, late of Manchester, now a prisoner in the 
Castle of Lancaster. 


HumMBLyY SHewerTu,—That vour petitioner isa poor la- 
bouring man, and that he is suffering under the following 
grievances. ‘That your petitioner was arrested at Bury, in the 
county of Lancaster, on the evening of the 13th, or early on 
the morning of the [4th of December last, and taken from hts 
bed, for attending a public meeting at Habergham Eaves, near 
Burnley, in the couuly afuresaid, ou Monday the 15th day of 
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November last, which meeting took place in the usual manner, 
bypublic advertisement; and in a peaceable and orderly mode, 
did the people, who formed that assembly, conduct themselves ; 
and also when the meeting was dissolved, the people left the 
ground peaceably, and your petitioner can most assuredly 
affirm that he saw no kind of arms at that meeting, uor any 
kind of insult offered towards any person or persons whatever, 
Notwithstanding which, your petitioner was conveyed to the 
New Bailey, Manchestes r, and there put into solitary confine- 
ment, at six o’clock on the morning of the 14th of December 
last, and your petitioner was guarded to prison by two spies and 
one constable ; these spies had gone through the country ito dif- 
ferent parts, endeavouring to stir up the people to acts of vio- 
lence in order to entrap the ignorant and unwary; lo prove tlris 
assertion your petitioner refers your Honourable House to the 
evidence on the part of the prosecution, where one of the spies 
ackuowledged that the pelice of Manchester owed him the sum 
of 34), for acting as a spy at different meetings, and also the 
other gave the court to understand, upon his cross-examination, 
that he had shewed both pike heads aud pistols in public, and 
even urged those present to provide themselves with such like 
arms, and when asked if he did not d—n government; his 
answer was, | will not swear that I did not d—i government. 
‘That your petitiouer remained in the New Bailey from the i4th 
to the 20th in solitary confinement; Uiat on the 14th and 1Sth 
he was brought up for examination, and on the former day, your 
petitioner was brought before Mr, Norris and Mr. Trafford, two 
magistrates, several persons Were iv the room when your ‘peti- 
tioner entered, but they were all ordered out; then Mr. N, 
said we have sent for you only to know the state of your mind, 
what you say before us will not be brought in evidence against 
you. Mr. TP. then asked your petitioner, was not you at Burn- 
ley meeting, to which your petitioner answered, yes. Mr, T. 
and what did you want at such inceting. Your petitioner an- 
swered again, ‘ a living for working for.” The two magistrates 
looked at each other, when Mr. 'T. said to your petitioner, ‘if 
you were at liberty would you recant,’ to which your peti- 
tioner auswered, “ if they would convince him that he was 
wrong he certainly would, but until that was done he saw 
nothing in his conduct that called for a recantation from 
your petitioner.” Mr. N. then said, or asked your peti- 
tioner the following questions :—‘‘ Did you see no arms at 
that meeting.” ‘ OA. alt Mr. N. “ W hat upon the hustings 
and not see arms.” A“ Nol did not” Q.by N. “ where is 
your father” to which your petitioner replied ** that his father 
was in America. Mr. N. ** Why does not your father send 
for you and you go to him.” A. “ Tam tuo fond of my own 
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country to leave itif T had my rights, and would be the first 
that would fight to maintain them against any foreign foe.” 

Mr. N. ‘‘ Would you do so against domestic ones.” Your 

petitioner said, “ he did not know we had any domestic ones.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. T. “ you Radicals are arming against govern- 

ment, but I can assure you the loyal are determined to oppose 

you, and they are already two to one armed against you.” Mr. 

N. then said to your petitioner, “ do you know the danger of 

attending such illegal meetings;” to which your petitioner an- 

swered, “ No, for he always understood that it was the right 

of every Englishman to meet and petition the throne, or either 
or both houses of Parliament for the removal of any grievance 

the people might complain of.” After this conversation 

the two spies, and Whitehead the constable of Bury, were again 

called in, and Wilson and fletcher swore they saw your peti- 

tioner at the aforesaid meeting, on the 15th day of December 

last, and they saw a many people with pikes and pistols, &c. 
After some more unimportant conversation, your petitioner was 
again remanded back to his former place of continement, for 
further examination ; that on the 1Sth your petitioner was again 
called up by Col. Hargraves and Mr. Milne; an attorney began 
to read the depositions of Wilson and Fletcher, and after this 
was done your petitioner asked these two spies did they see any 
kind of arms in the possession of your petitioner at the above 
meeting, to which they replied in the negative ; but these two 
spies further stated, that your petitioner impressed upon the minds 
of the people the utility, aad even necessity of keeping the public 
peace, and not to give oflence, no matter who might give or 
offer to insult them, Notwithstanding this assertion made by 
these two deponents, nevertheless your petitioner was finally 
committed upon the charge of high treason, and again taken 
back to his cell, and in the evening of the same day, a turnkey 
named Evans came into your petitioner's cell and said, “ you 
are a fool if you suffer yourself to be led or deluded by any 
one, if I were in your case and knew of any arms I would in- 
form the magistrates, and if you will even write to me when 
you are at Lancaster, I will lay your information before the m_ - 
gistrates myself ;’? to which your petitioner replied that “ he 
knew of no such things as arms at that meeting, therefore it was 
impossible for your petitioner to give such information.” Your 
petitioner was then left alone : and your petitioner can assure 
your Honourable House that he never saw any such things as 
arms, and that the strongest expression your petitioner made 
use of was, that the land proprietors had got their interest 
protected by corn bills, and when the people at larze petitioned 
against those laws, that some large manufacturers had even sent 
counter petivious ; although your petitioner was committed on 
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the 18th of December last, he remained in his solitary confine - 
ment. until the 20th, as mentioned above, and on that day he 
was conveyed to this castle for trial, on the above charge of high 
treason; and on the arrival of your petitioner he was put intoa 
cell, it then being nearly 11 o’clock at night. The next morning 
your petitioner was taken into another apartment, and although 
it was in the latter end of the month of December, your peti- 
tioner was obliged to strip himself and get into a large tub of 
water, to wash himself from head to foot, and then put ona 
suit of felons clothes, consisting of red and blue, and his own 
clothes taken front him. Your petitioner was then put into a 
yard, where he found six others who were sent here under the 
same charge; that your petitioner had then another cell to 
sleep in, which is about 9 feet by 6, and over the door-place 
is a grating 2 feet by 1, and over against this, across a landing, 
there is another grating this is about 4 feet by 2, and both 
these are left open all the winter, both day and night, even 
when the snows was beating into all parts of the cell where 
your petitioner lay, this brought him into a serious state of in- 
disposition, so much so that your petitioner, was under the 
necessity of applying fer medical aid, which assistance gave 
ease for the time present, as the visiting surgeon paid every at- 
tention to your petitioner, while in the state mentioned above ; 
but after all it has left: behind it the dregs of the indisposition, 
so thal it may return upon him with redoubled vigour, in con- 
sequence of the dampness of the cell, and length of the time he 
was in this cell, he being from 16 to 17 hours out of the 24; 
also the day-room was very damp, for when the room was 
washed out, it would be 2 days before it would be dry : although 
the door-place was not more than 4 yards from the fire place, 
but the allowance of coals was so small that it still made the room 
remain in a damp state during the winter; that your petitioner 
remained in this crue! and unjust confinement under the charge 
of hightreason, and prolubited from seeing any friend or relative, 
oreven writing to his relations, unless hisletters went through the 
Secretary of States office, which extra postage your petitioners 
relatives had to pay, until the 20th day of February last, having 
no other allowance than such as the common allowance of the 
gaol, during the time he remained as a state prisoner, which; 
consisted of 7ibs. of bread, 10lbs, of potatoes, 24 of oatmeal 
weekly, and a further allowance of 4oz. of cheese and 2lb. of 
beef, which is called extra, and either the cheese or beef were 
liable to be taken from your petitioner, provided he displeased 
the keepers; this kind of treatment your petitioner, considers 
as cruel and unjust, and also contrary to the general practice to- 
wards prisoners, who are under the above charge of high treeson. 
That your petitioner was informed by the keeper of this gaol, on 
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the 20th of February last, that it was not the intention of govern - 
ment to prefer a bill for high treason against your petitioner, 
on the evidence then produce: d, but that he would be indicted 
for a misdemeanour only, your petitioner begs leave to observe, 
the way he was used at this time, he was first committed for hieh 
treason on the 18th of December last, and on the 20th of Feb. 
: this charge is reduced to that of misdemeanor, and all this on 
one and the same evidence, and although the former charge 
was done away with, and the latter substituted in its stead, 
yet after all this, your petitioner was not allowed bail, 
but was told Ly the keeper that your petitioner was. still 
under his former restrictions, (save that of writing to any 
friend excepted) such an tustance your petitioner never read, or 
even heard tell of, as that of not allowing bail for misdemea- 
nours in general, more especially that case which is now before 
your Honourable House, as a person being committed for high 
treason, and then reduce that to a misdei neanour, after being 
vpwards of three months under the former charge, does not 
such like conduct dispiay the want of humanity, and even jus- 
luce itself. ‘That your ~p etitioner remained in this gaol until the 
first day of April last, in consequence of being deprived of bail. 
Your petitioner was indic ted for a miscemeanour, and the first 
Witness cailed was Mr, Chafler—he saw no pikes nor pistols— 
he sawa man witha pole, and saw Col. Hargraves ride in 
umongst the people, and tase the pole from the man; and in 
this arduous undertaking, the witness stated that the Colonei 
was not interrupted in thus stopping this maz, and taking his 
property from him on the Ki ing’s highway. fletcher was the 
next witness called: he openly confessed, in the Court, that he 
+ had made application to several persons to make Pikes, or Pis- 
tols, for him. ‘This second witness had the audacity to assert, 
that he saw all the arms that were produced, at the above-men- 
tioned meeting ; and although it is said there were from 10. to 
15,000 persons present at that meeting, and that he was within 
twenty yards of the hustings, and that Wilson was with him, 
Wilson deposed that be took the last witness, for the sole purpose 
of being a spy, and that he, Wilson, was also a spy amongst 
the reformers in the year 18 i7, and also paid others to go ona 
similar errand and different meetings, he aiso complained that 
Colonel F leteher of Bolton, and Captain Chippendale of Old- 
ham, aud also the magistrates of Manchester, had not acted 
honourably, in exposing him as they had promised they woald 
not; this Wilson farther said, that he had been tried for his lite 
at this gaol 12 or 13 years ago, and it appeared that being so 
tried, lad so little effect upon his mind that he even forgot what 
vear his trial took place, whether it was 1808 or 1810. Mr. 
Howard, deposed that he saw no pikes, and that the sticks ap- 
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peared those picked up by the road side ; your petition not wish- 
ing to detain your Honourable House, with giving you any further 
detail of the evidence brought against your petitioner than 
that of shewing to your Honourable House that the oaths of 
those two spies were takea aud considered as substantial. Not- 
withstanding this, together with the mass of contradictory evi- 
dence; your petitioner was found guilty and sentenced to remain 
in gaol tor two years longer; that your petitioner, subsequent to 
to the sentence being passed upon him asked the following ques- 
tion—“ My Lord, is it to be understood that the sentence which 
your Lordship has just passed, implies that Iam to be put to 
labour,” to which his Lordship replied “no, 1 passed no such 
sentence.” Notwithstanding that no such sentence was passed, the 
keeper of this gaol has requested your petitioner to work, and 
has actually taken the county allowance of food from such of m 

fellow prisoners under the same sentence, as have not complied 
with such requisition, and produced as his authority, a paper, 
of which the following isa copy. ‘ At the General Session 
of the Peace holden at the New Court House in Preston, in 
and for the said county Palatine of Lancaster, on Thursday 
the 26th day of June, in the 40th year of King George the 3ds 
reign, pursuant to the Statute in that case provided. It 
appearing to this Court that several of the prisoners committed 
to his Majesty’s Gaol, the Castle of Lancaster for trial, for fe- 
lony or misdemeanor, have refused to work, thereby setting a 
bad example to the rest of the prisoners.— This Court doth 
order and direct, that all persons who are committed to the said 
gaol, either for trial, or who have been convicted of felony or 
misdemeanor, shall be set to work by the gaoler, in such man- 
ner as be shall deem necessary and proper; and in case any 
such prisoner shall neglect or refuse to perform such work, or 
who shall do the same ina slovenly or improper manner, the 
said gaoler is hereby directed to punish such refractory prisoner 
either by solitary confinement, withdrawing the allowance of 
provisions, or by deducting a part of such prisoner’s earnings, 
signed, Gorst, Dep, &c.’’ Your petitioner having thus given 
the copy of the above document for the sole purpese that 
your honorable house may be made properly acquainted with 
such authority as is assumed in requiring your petitioner to 
labour. ‘That in consequence of your petitioners inability to 
procure himself food, he was under the necessity of sub- 
mitting to this demand, thereby making the sentence of the 
court of none EFFECT; That your petitioner went to work in 
u room which contained 2 looms for weaving cotton; the fol- 
lowing being the dimensions of the said room; which is 12 
feet 7 inches by 8 feet, the height of the room 8 foot J, there 
being at the top 4 sky lights, called PATENT, and 4 window 
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which is about 3 feet by 1; the aforesaid looms are 3 feet § 
each, by 5 feet 2, which only leaves 2 foot 4 on one side, and 
2 foot 3 on another part, for 2 mento go about their work, 
In this state is your petitioner obliged to remain upwards of 10 
hours each day, locked up, not being allowed to come out on 
any pretence whatever, not even for the common purposes 
which are necessary; and the room is even worse than solitary 
confinement, for there is no proper place of ventilation, nor 
can your petitioner see so much as the sky, the window being 
painted, in order to prevent any person from seeing through it. 
Indeed solitary confinement is far preferable EVEN as it 
effects the body of your petitioner for air, saying nothing about 
the just or unjust way of proceeding; for EVEN in the winter sea- 
son, those who have to work, have to work by candle light, until 
8 o'clock at night; an authority not assumed even in Houses of 
Correction where there are felons of the most atrocious dye; that 
your petitioner only claimed the same privilege as is granted 
in other gaols in the united kingdom, to those who are priso- 
ners for misdemeanours only, viz. that of being allowed access 
to the public newspapers ; after making different applications 
verbally and by petition; to the latter your petitioner never 
received any kind of an answer: that your petitioner humbly 
craves the attention of your Honourable House to his case ; 
first, his arrest, commitment, and treatment, whilst he remained 
under the heavy charge of high treason, during 15 weeks, ex- 
clusive of 7 days solitary confinement, previous to his final com- 
mitment, and then committed on the oaths of two notorious 
spies; second, that charge being abandoned, and notwith- 
standing, your petitioner was not allowed to have bail, but still 
remained under his former restrictions, until the first day of 
April last, on which day your petitioner was indicted for a mis- 
demeanour, and after 2 days trial, he was found guilty, and 
principally from the oaths of the above spies; third, the nature 
of the sentence contrasted with the subsequent conduct of some 
one, setting that sentence aside; fourth, that your petitioner 
not being able to procure food for himself, he having given up 
a pension of ninepence a day, which was granted him for a 
wound he received at the battle of Maida, and 14 years servi- 
tude inthe army, prays your Honourable House to “order such 
relief as the wisdom of your Honourable House may see fit, and 
your petitioner will, as in duty bound, ever pray. 

N. BROADHURST. 
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